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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from p. 468.) 
1797, Ist mo. 12th.—Left the Hague, and 
roceeded about twelve miles to Rotterdam. 
e passed through several fine towns and vil- 
lages, a most pleasing country, and arrived 
about two o’clock. Here I found a young man 
from America, of the name of White, a native 
of Pittsfield, thirty miles east of the North 
River. He weal to be a kind-hearted young 
man, who said he thought our business very 
laudable, to seek the poor and afflicted ; as I 
had informed him that we had Friends in 
France, and were going to seek after them. 
The mental exercise of this day has been after 
more patience, and a disposition to make the 
best of whatever happens; to hope all things, 
and believe all things, so far as to take, in the 
most favorable light, what we meet with, which |many minds. Our acquaintance having i in- 
is our duty, and as such, must tend to our hap- | creased, we felt easy to propose a meeting for 
piness: I am also concerned that I may see | Second- ‘day evening. hen the people had 
with clearness what will be right to do next, in | gathered, many could not get in, and the Mas- 
the line of our service. ter of our assemblies favored us with a refresh- 
13th—We spent in visiting some English |ing season. The next evening, being the 17th, 
families, and found many who appeared gladto|we had a meeging in the Episcopal Church, 
see us, particularly a man named Shadrach | where the people behaved well, and the Lord 
Jones, who, with his wife, showed us much | was pleased to favor us with a degree of his 
kindness, Cornelius Lloyd, a descendant of | life-giving presence, and I left it much com- 
Friends, and a widow of the name of Tafield, | forted. 
with her son-in law, were also kind to us. Many I had been growing poorly for two days, and 
of the inhabitants speak English, as many |could not walk to the meeting, being so weak 
English and Scotch have settled here. The and unwell. My disorder increased so as to 
navigation is carried on with more ease than in | confine me to bed most of a day, attended with 


any. city we have met with in Holland; as 
ships of burden come up into the heart of ‘the 
city by their canals. The river, the Mease, is 
navigable about twenty miles above the town, 
and is banked off from the.town, as is generally 
the casein Holland. The banks are very large 
and expensive, but the — appear very rich, 
and their city beautiful and clean. We found 
the people generally civil. 

Ist mo. 15th.—First-day, we had two meet- 
ings, in the meeting-house belonging to Friends 
in London, as all the Friends are dead or remov- 
ed that formerly occupied it. The first was not 
large, but we were favored to feel that the 
Shepherd of Israel was near, and the meeting 
concluded under a sweet covering. In the af- 
ternoon the number was much increased, and 
the power of truth arose, to the tendering of 
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fever, and I could take no food with comfort. 
Many have been my secret exercises, not only 
from being in a foreign land, but without any 
that professed with me as to religion, except 
my companions; and confined to an Inn 
amongst Roman Catholics, who knew not any 
thing of me or my religious character ; and no 
female nurse to call upon. But this was made 
more comfortable than I could expect, as I of- 
ten felt some secret springs of Divine love 
opened, that gave me comfort ; though I could 
not see how it might turn with me. The fam- 
ilies before mentioned were very kind and at- 
tentive to me, and brought several things that 
they had prepared after the English fashion, 
deeming that most agreeable. 

Ist mo. 20th.—I am rather better, and hope 
springs up that I shall be out again soon. 

21st.—I still continue to increase in strength, 
and my physician thinks I shall get out in a 
few days. [ still find much want of patience 
and resignation to the Divine will. 

29th.—I have attended several meetings, 
which gave me much relief, and on the 30th and 
31st visited a number of my friends, and took 
leave of them in much brotherly love and af- 
fection. 

2d mo. Ist.—Left Rotterdam and proceeded 
in a passage-boat towards Flanders. There ap- 
pears to be a number of tender people in Rot- 
terdam, who seem as a seed hid under many of 
the cares and concerns of this world. My going 
on wy present journey has been attended with 
many exercises, as 1 have parted with my kind 
companion William Farrer, who has borne me 
company nearly sixteen months ; in which time 
we have travelled through many exercises, and 
as I have often been unwell, he has attended 
me with care and affection. At Rotterdam I 
received a number of letters from my family 
and friends in America, which afforded me 
much comfort to find they were all in health, 
and my family biessed with the continued care 
of Infinite Goodness, and desires prevailing 
with them to be found in the way of well-do- 
ing. This has been a great comfort to me in 
my lonely state, while 1 am as a pilgrim in a 
strange land. The people here, as in other 
parts of Holland, are very industrious and care- 
ful; they appear to live comfortably, and many 
of them are wealthy. They are a people not in- 
clined to much intimacy with strangers, as 
they seem happy in their own way, and among 
themselves. 6 

2d mo. 4th.—I have had many secret exer- 
cises which have been of a most trying nature, 
on entering a land whose language I was alto- 
gether astranger unto, and whose laws and 
customs were also strange; there was war also, 
and a probability of its increasing. All these 
circumstances made my way look more gloomy, 
and at times tended to weaken my faith with 


respect to our getting along; yet as I appre- 
hended I should not feel easy without making a 
trial, I gave up to it, and what may be the 
event is uncertain. I have several times con- 
versed with the passengers, who are mostl 
from Flanders, or on its borders, and who spea 
Low Dutch, or a mixture of Dutch and French. 
They appear kind towards us, and seemed will- 
ing to help us forward. Our way of travelling 
being by water, at this time of the year, it was 
very trying to my weak constitution ; being in 
the cabin without fire, and much damp and 
foggy weather; but He that commands the 
winds and seas has hitherto helped; in whom 
alone I humbly trust and depend for strength 
of body and of mind, and to whom be the glory 
and praise for evermore. 

2d mo. 5th.—We landed at Sluys, a town 
about one hundred and thirty miles from Rot- 
terdam, formerly belonging to Holland, in 
Flanders ; but now under the direction of the 
French Republic. This town withstood the 
French army more than twenty days, but was 
finally obliged to submit. During the siege it 
suffered much; many of its inhabitants were 
killed, and many of the buildings much defaced 
by the bombs, cannon, Xe. 

After being landed, I felt desirous to get 
where I could rest and nurse myself until I got 
better; and being conducted to an Inn, found 
a very obliging landlord and his wife, and every 
thing very comfortable and convenient, which 
tended very much to my comfort. Yet exer- 
cises of mind remained, being amongst a strange 
people, and where a law existed that required 
every person, both male and female, to wear a 
cockade in their hats, asa mark of unity with 
the Government, and the war then carrying on 
between several of the powers of Europe; but 
knowing that we had a testimony against war, 
we could not do this, which made our way look 
dark, as the people told us we were in danger 
from the mob, and of severe imprisonment if 
we did not comply ; and also that it would be 
impossible to proceed unless we would comply 
with the laws of the country. But faith in Him 
that can and does overrule the nations, and 
makes a way beyond what we can reasonably 
expect, sprang up. 

There appears a great difference between this 
place and Holland, both as to the manners of 
the people and their buildings; and they seem 
to be less cleanly than the Hollanders. The 
religion here is that of the Roman Catholic. I 
understand there were no Protestants here. 
After spending two days, we set off for Bruges, 
twelve English miles, where we lodged, and 


found the people very civil and kind to us, ma- 
king no inquiry about our not conforming to 
their laws respecting ourhats. On our way we 
stopped at a poor Inn for our coachman to feed 
his horses, where a very good looking young 
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man came to the coach where we were sitting, 
and spoke to us in English, and informed us 
that he knew our Friends at Dunkirk; and that 
he was an agent from some part of America. 
He invited us into the house. We informed 
him what we had heard respecting our hats : he 
told us a law had existed, but that they had ex- 
empted our Society, and that we might proceed 
without molestation. He openly told the peo- 
ple then present that we were not under that 
Jaw, and offered us all the service that lay in 
his power : informing us where he resided, and 
to make his house a home. 

We reached Dunkirk about five o’clock, and 
soon found our Friend Benjamin Hussey, who 
received us very kindly ; his wife being a kind 
friend and good nurse, I soon felt altered for 
the better. I took lodgings with these kind 
Friends ; but my companions, William Savery 
and Benjamin Johnson, went to the widow 
Gardner’s, a Friend from Nantucket, where 
they were very kindly received. We rested 
here two days, in which time William Savery 
was taken ill with a cold. 

2d mo. 17th._—They left Dunkirk for Paris, 
where, as William Savery relates, they had an 
interview with Thomas Paine, to little satisfac- 
tion. They had to lament over the vice and in- 
fidelity which abounds in that city, and found 
little opening for religious service. From Paris 
they reached Fontainbleau, 2d mo. 25th, and 
Lyons on 3d mo. 6th. 

David Sands remarks: As we entered Lyons 
we saw the ruins of many large buildings on the 
side of the river, and the rocks seem almost 
perpendicular; for more than a mile there is 
but little room for building or level ground ; 
and where it is in the power of art to form a 
place to build a house, there is one; so that in 
some parts of the city they appear to be one 
above another, until they reach the top of the 
mountain. 

The houses on the level parts of the city are 
most of them from three to six six stories high, 
and very thickly crowded, so that there is but 
little room left for passengers. This city is 
called the second in France, and suffered much 
in the dispute with the Republicans, during a 
siege of several weeks, before they submitted 
to the general government ; but now they ap- 
peared very quiet and in business; so that 
things amongst themselves are, I hope, grow- 
ing more comfortable. It contains: about one 
hundred and forty thousand inhabitants ; its 
situation is very wild and beautiful; they ap- 
pear to be a wealthy people. We tarried here 
one night and part of two days. 

3d mo. 8th.—We took our passage down the 
river, in a flat kind of batteau or shallop, with 
many other passengers. At night we landed 
ata village, where we lodged, this being their 
custom, as the river is difficult to navigate, 
































winding through amongst mountains ; there are 
many shoals, on which our shallop often struck. 
We continued to pursue our course through a 
very mountainous country, though mostly un- 
der cultivation ; and to a stranger it looks al- 
most impossible for human beings to climb and 
work on places nearly perpendicular. 
families build a kind of house or cave where 
they dwell, in the side of the mountain, in their 
vineyards. 
mountain does not reach the bank of the river, 
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In every small opening, where the 


is a village. One night we lodged in Montle- 
mart, a very ancient city, the wall of which 
was said to have been built by Julius Cesar. 
The manner of building appeared,very plain 
and strong. There was not much appearance 
of business, and the people being poor, we 
found much difficulty in obtaining lodging 
among them. 

‘The next day we passed within a few miles 
of the Alps, where every thing wore the ap- 
pearance of the depth of winter. We met with 
aman of note in the world, who told me he 
had once attempted to ascend the highest of 
them ; he travelled five days, though still he 
found himself far from the top, and so became 
discouraged from further attempts to gratify 
bis curiosity, in seeing that line of the Alps 
whose tops were never known to be clear of 
snow. On the third day, we left our shallop, 
as the wind blew too hard for us to continue, 
and travelled about twelve miles, to a very an- 
cient city called Pontesprit, in a carriage be- 
longing te the person before mentioned, who 
had been very kind to me in particular. He 
was a man of good education and manners, and 
seemed much interested in our favor, and said 
he owned our principles and approved them, 
and that he had some thoughts of going to 
America. He informed me that this city had 
stood for more than two thousand years, and 
was built by the Romans, and a bridge of stone 
which we crossed, near forty feet high, of great 
length, was built by Julius Cesar. This city 
is strongly walled, with many other indications 
of having been held in high estimation, but is 
now much neglected. The houses are high, 
and so crowded together, that a common width 
carriage could not pass through betwixt them. 
The people looked at us with a kind of pleasin 
astonishment, and some spoke as we ounel 
them. We intended to have gone further to 
lodge, but were informed it was very dangerous 
travelling at night on account of robbers, who 
frequently both robbed and murdered people. 
We concluded to tarry there that night, and had 
very comfortable entertainment. Next morn- 
ing we set forward with our friend, and went 
to a city called Bagniol, where we tarried a day 
and night. In this place, several people of 


some note in the world visited us, with whom 
we had some friendly conversation, and to whom 
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we gave books, which they appeared to receive 
very gladly. Here we parted with our friend 
who had brought us thus far, after having 
given him some books, which he received very 
kindly. 

We then set out for Nismes, in a small cart, 
which was very fatiguing, as it travelled slow 
and was crowded with passengers. Most of the 
day was dull and rainy. 


(To be continued.) 





“Ty all the circumstances and changes which 
we have to experience, what a favor it seems to 
be, to be strengthened to stay our minds upon 
the Lord, and to feel at times a sensible, re- 
freshing calm, in which we can rejoice with 
thankfulness, though with fear, knowing how 
little it is in our power to command, or pre- 
serve, or retain this feeling; but yet it is very 
sweet now and then to get a little portion of it. 
It is something to recur to, and is indeed as a 
brook by the way, enabling us to hold up the 
head; and thus, in low, succeeding seasons, 
how encouraging it is to remember that there 
is this precious state to be at times known. 
How does it furnish occasion still to trust on, 
and not cast away our confidence; but to be- 
lieve that although our lot may be in poverty 
of spirit, yet that the gracious Shepherd, whose 
— and mercy are unbounded, will never 

ave nor forsake us, as we endeavor to trust in 
Him. So that however tossed, or however 
beset with trying things, let us often, very 
often, center down in humble quietness and 
calm dependence on the Lord ; and then, I be- 
lieve, He will sustain and preserve us.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SARAH RODMAN. 


There are a number of persons still living 
who remember Hannah Fisher, (wife of Sam- 
uel R. Fisher, of Philadelphia,) whose memory 
is hallowed by the purity of her life and the 
brightness of her Christian example. To such 
especially we believe, some account of her sis- 
ter Sarah Rodman, will be interesting. 

Between these sisters there existed the closest 
intimacy—they were not only twins by birth, 
but were united by the still stronger bond of 
congeniality of mind. On Hannah’s removal 
to this city, after her marriage, in the summer 
of 1793, she was accompanied by Sarah. About 
the time of their coming, the yellow fever made 
its appearance. In rather more than a month 
Sarah was taken ill, and in a week after her 
name was enrolled among the victims of the 
fearful epidemic, which was then robbing Phil- 
adelphia of some of its most worthy inhabitants. 
Extracts from letters written to her Friends at 
home, previously to her illness, show the seren- 
ty with which she viewed their trying position, 


and can leave no doubt as to her preparation 
for the solemn event. Not upon her rested 
the suffering from the severing stroke—but 
upon those who were left to feel their loss. 
But these were upheld by faith in Him whose 
wisdom is infinite, and whose mercy endures 
forever ! 

Through the kindness of a relative we have 
been permitted to take extracts from memo- 
randa fotnd among her papers. These are 
brief, but they exhibit a care and exercise of 
mind remarkable in one so young in years. Her 
reflections evince a maturity of thought, and a 
strain of devotional feeling with aclose se//-in- 
spection, which may convey instruction to the 
aged as well as the vouth. 

She was born at Newport, Rhode Island, in 
1764, and deceased 25th of 9th mo., 1793. In 
a letter to one of her sisters, written in her 
thirteenth year, she says :—‘‘Let us always live 
in love—for I think it is the apostle James says, 
‘by this shall all men that know ye are my dis- 
ciples’—meaning the disciples of Jesus Christ, 
whom few praise, or indeed think of, half 
enough. And pardon me, oh! Lord, is the cry 
of my soul! never let me forget thee more, I 
beseech thee, but serve thee with my whole 
heart, mind and strength. Thou knowest, my 
dear, the concern I feel, that I may live to the 
praise of my great Creator.” 

In the 12th month, 1780, in her sixteenth 
year she wrote as follows : 

“ T have of late been very uneasy, concern- 
ing some part of my conduct—and feel willing 
to commit some things to writivg, that have oc- 
curred to my remembrance. Among the first, 
may the rules of patience he imprinted on the 
tablet of my heart, and often revived—this will 
be greatly to my advantage in every way. May 
I constantly endeavor to resist every tempta- 
tion, that at last my conduct may be approved, 
and my poor soul accepted of Him, whois alone 
able to confer everlasting peace. O, my soul ! 
thy everlasting interest will increase by a con- 
stant attention to his heavenly instructions— 
resist, to the utmost of thy power, every strate- 
gem of the adversary ; love thy gracious Ben- 
efactor above all, so shall thy happiness be se- 
cure when every worldly comfort fails, and the 
kind attentions of tender relatives cannot solace 
them. May I be me sober, avoid speaking 
often, and seriously think before I open my 
lips ; how much have I suffered from inconsid- 
erate speech, from being very cheerful among 
my acquaintances ; and by trying to equal, or 
rather excel, in youthful mirth, generally term- 
ed innocent, but in reality highly prejudicial 
to our prosperity in best things. Hikes I shall 


constantly endeavor, when I lay my head upon 
my pillow, to recollect the actions of the pre- 
ceding day, and bring them to the light that 
they may be judged thereby—and profit by 
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avoiding those things in future, which are in- 
consistent with the decorum of a real ‘Chris- 
tian. 

Ist mo. 14th, 1781.—How consistent with a 
life devoted to religion was the excellent com- 
mand—to ‘do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us,’ and yet how little is 
it observed even by those whose conduct is re 
marked by people in inferior stations—this sor- 
rowful reflection {must not be confined to such, 
without including my very unworthy self—how 
different is my behaviour from obedience to 
that counsel which insures peace in the practice, 
notwithstanding my resolutions to live con- 
formable to the dictates of unerring wisdom. 
Oh! that it may be my constant endeavor to 
follow Him who is meek and lowly of heart— 
that He may condescend, in his unbounded 
goodness, to enlighten my understanding from 
time to time, that I may be enabled to see and 
pursue the things which belong to my peace.” 
In the 5th mo., 1781, she mentions making a 
visit to the family of Moses Brown, at Provi- 
dance, and notes as a favor, meeting with sev- 
eral valuable Friends, among whom were James 
Thorgton, and Samuel Smith. In a religious 
opportunity, James encouraged all to faithful- 
ness, in the discharge of their respective duties 
She also mentionsattending a meeting, in which 
the same Friend expressed his sense of many 
different states, and a fear that some present 
had known good and departed from it. He de- 
sired such to retire and read the book their con- 
sciences displayed, in the true light. She con- 
cludes—“ I returned home with ardent desires 
that the precious opportunities may be duly 
prized, and I be favored to improve by these 
heart-tendering dispensations.” 

4th mo., 1782.—This day the sun, after hav- 
ing been obscured by clouds, shines with its 
usual radiance, which affords instruction, and a 
hope arises in my mind, that in due time, the 
turbulence of my nature, and every thing that 
is opposed to my internal peace, may be sub- 
jected. Oh! my soul, how will thou rejoice, 
when not a wish is indulged that is known to be 
inconsistent with the will of Him who has been 
exceedingly gracious to thee—may thou make 
it thy earnest endeavor to walk humbly. before 
Him though the uoworthiest of all his follow- 
ers.” 

To her sister Elizabeth’s marriage with Wm 
Rotch, she thus alludes :— 

7th mo. 17th, 1782.—“ As we have been 
favored with the company of many valuable 
Friends this day at the solemnizing of my 
brother and sister’s union, and had an opportu- 
nity through the extending of Divine favor, to 
make some improvement, I hope it may not be 
amiss for me to make this minute, while my 
heart is impressed with ardent desires that it 
may be of lasting benefit—that a grateful sense 


of the continued mercies of our heavenly 
Father may rest upon our minds, and preserve 
us from giving way to undue levity, or any 
hurtful thing—that our conversation in future, 
may encourage each other in the pursuit of 
those things that make for peace, rather than 
excite to folly and vanity. After a very favor- 
ed meeting we returned home, accompanied by 
our dear uncle and aunt Rotch, Sarah Hamr- 
ton, and several other Friends. In the after- 
noon George Dillwyn, William Jacksoa, and 
Joseph Pearsal, favored us with an acceptable 
visit—a silent sitting succeeded their coming 
in. After some time W. Jackson spoke in a 
remarkable manner. G. Dillwyn expressed the 
necessity of keeping the world under our feet, 
and gave some good advice to the young couple. 
—Sarah Hampton in comparing a mind de- 
voted to the best purposes, with those who pur- 
sue carnal pleasure, mentioned the dove and 
the raven—and desired we might be as the 
dove, and endeavor also to promote good and 
collect good tidings. Wm. Jackson pursued 
the same subjects, with the addition of particu- 
lar desires for my brother and sister—after 
which he kneeled in supplication, and sweetly 
mentioned them—that they might enter into 
@venant with Him, by whose preserving power 
they had been kept from many dangers, and 
were eminently favored on that important duy. 
Some time after, as W. Jackson stood convers- 
ing with mother, I went up to them, when he- 
affectionately inquired after my health, and 
mentioned the pleasantness of growing in grace 
as we advanced in years; that he often thought 
of me in my absence, with desires for my well 
being, which is often as much as we can do for 
each other. From his youth he had been af- 
flicted both inwardly and outwardly, being often 
under the chastening of the Lord, and had to 
say it was good for him that he had been af- 
flicted ; though it was disagreeable to be de- 
prived of health, trial and tribulations were of- 
ten best for us—the good shepherd of Israel 
knew what was proper for his depending chil- 
dren. On Sixth-day our dear friends left us— 
when W. J. after he was on horseback took me 
by the hand and gave me such advice as I believe 
will not be easily forgotten, but may tend to my 
encouragement in seasons of trial. My spirits 
were low at parting with them, and a sense of 
the favor 1 enjoyed remained with me some 
time, and I hope will continue to my lasting ad- 
vantage. 

6th mo. 18th, 1784.—“ During the several 
sittings of our Yearly Meeting having been 
favored with an humbling sense of my unwor- 
thiness, and with heart-tendering consolation, I 
have been enabled to desire that my gratitude 
may be manifested by my future conduct, and 
my situation not rendered unhappy by forgetful- 
ness of these extended mercies.” 
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Tth mo. 7th, 1784.—“This day my dear 
mother and self left home to attend the Quar- 
terly Meeting at Smithfield; where our dear 
friend Thomas Scattergood, in a very encour- 
aging manner, recommended our attending to 
the tender scruples of our own mitids, the se- 
cret requirings of truth, as the only way to ex- 
perience its regenerating power, and indeed be- 
ing born again, a state, absolutely necessary to 
be witnessed by each of us.” 

2d mo. 6th, 1785.—“ May the favors enjoyed 
this day, be remembered with humble thank- 
fulness, to that gracious Being who dispenses 
his benefits, even to the unworthy, and sendeth 
rain on thé just and on the unjust. Oh, that 
my heart may be fully dedicated to him, and 
the deep afflictions of others prove instruc- 
tive to me, lest heavier chastisements be my 
portion.” 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WATCHWORD. 


Meeting lately, in print, with the sentiment, 
“Tt is not likely, that the expression of my 
poverty will make thee rich,” I was forcibl 
reminded of a word of caution given by N athal® 
Hunt, of North Carolina, to his daughter, our 
late friend Priscilla Cadwallader. She was 
about leaving home on an extensive religious 
visit, and feeling very much stripped, with 
scarcely any sense of good remaining, she spoke 
to her father of her great poverty, in connec- 
tion with the important service before her. His 
reply was, “ My child, thou mayst feel as poor 
as thou pleasest, but keep it all to thyself, for 
thy own profit; do not speak of thy poverty.” 

This word of caution to a beloved daughter, 
with whom he nodoubt deeply sympathized ,mer- 
its being written in letters of gold, and it may bea 
seasonable watchword to some in the present 
day, who also know what it is to be stripped of 
all present sense of good, and under this ex- 
perience are induced sometimes to speak to 
others of the stripped condition into which they 
are brought. 

When we are thus tempted to share our bur- 
dens, let us examine and see if the expres- 
sion of our poverty will either make others rich, 
or increase our own strength. These seasons 
of stripping are often designed for our deep- 
ening—that the root of life in us may be 
strengthened. This is a hidden or secret work, 
and lies between the Great Husbandman and 
the instrument He is preparing for service ; 
and I believe that our true advancement or 
growth in the divine life is much more fully 
promoted by giving ‘patient attention to the 
secret workings of Divine Power, laboring af- 
ter inward quiet, when under this feeling of 
spiritual poverty and want, than by talking 


away the exercise. 
under ‘these operations, if we would realize the 
full measure of good designed to be accomplish- 
ed. 
















We must “ dwell alone” 


If we give to others, what is for our own ben- 


efit, we may miss of much intended good, and 


fail to attain that measure of enlargement in 

personal religious experience, which would re- 

sult from resting more passively in the Divine 

Hand, and suffering it to atcomplish all its 

blessed purpose. J. 
Phila., 9th mo. 1864. 


a 


THE DAY OF DEATH. 
Thou inevitable day, 
When a voice to me shall say :-— 
“Thou must rise and come away ; 


All thine other journeys past, 
Gird thee, and make ready fast, 
For thy longest and thy last.” 


Day, deep-hidden from our sight, 
In impenetrable night, 
Who may guess of thee aright? 





EXTRACTS, BY WM. GROVER. 

If I have any good desires, I think one of 
them is, that the ministry may be increasingly 
weighty among us. Our dear friends in that 
station are much to be felt for, and I wish that 
we may be favored with increased qualification 
to contribute to their help and comfort. How 
does the desire arise, that (in their offerings) 
there may be quite as much in weight as in 
measure. It is a very interesting time we live 
in; and I think we are a singularly appointed 
people. How desirable it is, that we may know 
out place, and keep it, as a waiting, solid, self- 
denying people. Greatly favored we have been ; 
and we have reason to believe, shall be, if we 
keep to our principles,—I might say to our 
principle,—the divine light, life, and power, 
revealed in the soul. Believing in this with 
steadfastness, I believe we should often have to 
be very poor, and sit very low. I have thought 
much on the benefit and excellence of quiet- 
ness and retiredness of mind; and the want of 
it in our religious and favored Society, as well 
as in the world at large. If it were possible to 
make Friends sufficiently in love with it, what 
blessed effects might be hoped for from it. 

I am a believer in that representation of 
George Dilwyn’s, respecting important deliber- 
ations and discussions in Meetings for Discip- 
line, that “when Friends aré honestly, sin- 
cerely, and piously engaged in delivering their 
respective views, with becoming condescension 
and feeling for each other, and the subject is 
drawing to a point, there is sometimes known 
a seal on the top of it, which bespeaks the 
conclusion to be owned.”” What a favor and 
encouragement is it, when Friends can _per- 


ceive this. 
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What a people should we be, if we all moved 
on, in the condescendingly appointed @rder, 
desiring to be neither greater nor less, than 
divine wisdom intendeth us to be. Then, 
surely, would peace be our portion, and the 
glory be ascribed to the blessed and holy Head ; 
and we be living as dear children of the same 
heavenly-minded family, abounding, according 
to the divine will, in the fruits of the Spirit. 


—-— —__ « ~em -— - 


WALKING IN THE SPIRIT. 


“Tf we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.”-— 
Galatians v. 25. 


The spirit of God lives in us, as the source 
of our sanctification ; and we are to live in the 
Spirit, as if he were the atmosphere we breath- 
ed, the temple in which he is worshipped, or the 
habitation in which we dwelt. To live in the 
Spirit, is to live under his influence, according 
to his word, recognising his presence with us 
always. So to walk in the Spirit, is to walk as 
influenced, directed, and assisted by him ; look- 
ing to him for wisdom to guide us, grace to 
help us and power to preserve us. To walk in 
the Spirit, is to live asa man delivered from 
the law; rescued from the present evil world, 
freed from the dominion of sin, and set apart 
for God’s glory and praise. The Spirit is our 
teacher, leader, and comforter. We yield our- 
selves to him, and seek to please and honour 
him. We are careful not to grieve him, or re- 
sist him, or quench his holy influences. To 
walk in the Spirit, is to breathe the spirit of 
Christ, and exhibit the temper and disposition 
of Christ in the midst of opposition, persecution, 
irritation, and many self-mortifying duties. It 
is to walk as Jesus walked, taking him for our 
pattern, and seeking grace from the Comforter, 
to think, feel, and act as Jesus thought, felt, 
and acted. Blessed Comforter! teach us to live 
in the Spirit in the present day, and to walk in 
the Spirit as we walk through the wilderness 
of this world. Oh to walk as Jesus walked, to 
live as Jesus lived, constantly presenting our- 
selves to God, for his service and praise! May 
we render our bodies a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable unto God, which is our reason- 
able service; and not be conformed to this 
world, but be transformed by the renewing of 
our minds. Qh to be unearthly! Oh to be 
deeply spiritual !—James Smith. 


Pratse.—There is a commendation which 
affords me an exquisite satisfaction; I mean a 
commendation which flows from an unaffected 
love of goodness, and from a desire to confirm 
it. Such commendation confers more honor on 
those who give than on him who receives it, 
and shows him that he has a place, not in the 
admiration of a superficial mind, but in the 
affections of a good and pure heart. But to 
be daubed with undiscerning praise; to have my 








frailties forced on my mind by being told that 
I have none, to receive a tribute which my 
heart disclaims, and which fills me with appre- 
hension lest I have been a hypocrite, and have 
practiced concealment, more effectually than 


most of my fellow-beings—this is indeed pain- 
ful and humiliating — Channing. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

I have noticed several-pieces in the Intelli- 
gencer on the subject of Literature, rather by 
way of appeal, intimating there was a want 
among us that ought to be supplied. I suppose 
the word means a general knowledge of events 
which have transpired from the earliest ages of 
minkind down to our time, with their effects, 
xc. As we have statistics in various forms 
from which to select, I could not see the neces- 
sity for instituting a literature peculiarly our 
own. Let us rather take from the hoarded 
stores of intellectual treasures already at com- 
mand, such as will meet our wants and supply 
the necessity we feel. An exercised mind may 
find much that has come through pure chan- 
nels calculated to encourage and stimulate to 
persevere in the right way,—much to awaken 
thought, enlarge perceptions, and strengthen 
energies, so far as what comes from others may 
have that effect. 

For historical facts and the work of grace, 
the Scriptures excel ; for beauty of diction, and 
force of argument, or appeal to the understand- 
ing and judgment, they are unequalled. They 
commence with the Creation, and furnish an 
exhibition of the power of God, and the weak- 
ness of men, setting one off against the other, 
so full and clear as to leave no hesitation in the 
considerate mind where it ought to centre, or 
on whom to cast its care in all emergencies. 
Much of the historical part applies to our ex- 
perience “as face answers to face in a glass,” 
as we trace the journeyings of millions of hu- 
man beings who now rest together in the “pale 
realms of shade,” and see how they were cared 
for, we are stimulated to press on through 
every difficulty in the hope the end will crown 
all. What could be more touching and in- 
structive than the history of Joseph: it shows 
how virtue is rewarded and vice punished, and 
how. much better it is to be truthful, though it 
brings into suffering for a time to maintain it, 
in the end victory is certain. The account of 
Daniel, and the Three Children in the Furnace, 
of Queen Esther, and a host of others, all are 
chronicled in the Old Testament. In the New, 
we have the sublime truths of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, with the examples of its advo- 
cates, and the annexed cloud of witnesses, all 
showing what the grace of God will do for us, 
and what we may accomplish through its assist- 
ance. We have other histories and travels, 
with descriptions of all lands and people. Lex 
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mothers cull from among these, and I am sure 
they will find gems of intrinsic value to place 
before their children. S. Hunr. 





THE greatest ignorance is in the heart of 
man ; he neither knows God nor his creatures. 
The philosopher throws away his goods gratis. 
Epictetus goes begging. The Stoics say, 
“ Riches are not good.” But what reason had 
they for it? None other, than, that seeing 
that money and goods generally make men 
worse, therefore they condemn riches. The 
monks also saw that riches and the care of this 
world, occupy men too much, and thought 
they should be secure if they withdrew from 
all worldly affairs, forsaking all, for the monas- 
tic life,—and this delusion they strengthened, 
and were confirmed in, by teaching that man 
had a right will, inferring, that by withdraw- 
ing from the world, he could or would have no 
temptation to sin;—but it is the greatest 
blindness, and shameful ignorance, to charge 
the vices which are in man, upon the creature 
which in itself is good, and God’s gift; the 
defect does not lie here, but in man, who is not 
now as God created him, but quite changed by 
sin, whilst the good is the same; but this the 
foolish people do not see.—Luther. 
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MaRRIED, on the 7th of 9th month, 1864, with 
the approbation of Westfield Monthly Meeting, 
ABRAHAM S#oEMAKER, son of Naylor and Sarah 
Shoemaker, of Loudon county, Va., to Mary, only 
child of Daniel and Susan E. Kindley, of Fair Ha- 
ven, Preble county, Ohio. 


, on Fifth-day, the 29th of 9th month, 1864, 
with the approbation of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, 
at “ Walnut Ridge,” Salem county, N. J., Samus. 
Duet, of that place, to Hannan L. Moors, of 
Woodbury. 





——____-—~~oe 


Drigep, on Seventh-day, the 13th of 8th month, 
1864, Susan Birpsa.t, wife of Edward Fisher, after 
a protracted illness, in the 20th year of her age. 


And, on Seventh-day, the 17th of 9th month, 
1864, after a short illness, GrorGs F. Birpsatt, aged 
22 years, children of Samuel and Susan Ann Bird- 
sall; both members of New York Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 29th of 8th month, 1864, at his resi- 
dence in Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., Jacos 
TayLor, aged nearly 72 years; member of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting. His remains were removed to 
Friends’ Meeting House, in said place, on the 31st, 
where a large company assembled, and a solemn 
and interesting meeting was held. This dear Friend, 
though stricken down with paralysis, was sensible 
of his critical situation during the whole time of 
his confinement, and often gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of entire resignation to the will of his Heav- 
enly Father, manifesting muck humility and Chris- 
tian patience. He was a consistent member of 





















Society, faithful to manifested duty, and was often 


led togcommunicate in our religious meetings. In 
his intercourse with his friends and neighbors he 
was kind and affable; and by the simplicity of his 
manners and the tender regard manifested for them, 
won their love and esteem. On the occasion of his 
funeral, it was truly said “‘He was an honest man.” 


Diep, at her residence, in the village of Union 


Springs, on the 7th of 8th month, 1864, Mary Mit- 
CHELL, in the 82d year of her age. She was a faith- 
ful and exemplary member of Scipio Monthly Meet- 
ing, New York. 


——, on the 23d of 9th month, 1864, Any Srmmons, 


in the 86 year of her age; a member of Green St. 
Monthly Meeting. 


—, on the 29th of 9th month, 1864, Isaac P. 


Eyre, aged 31 years, belonging to Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 


rr 


A Meeting of the Executive Committee for pro- 


moting subscriptions to Swarthmore College, will 
be held on Sixth-day, the 14th inst., at 11 o'clock. 


Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


rr 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 


ment of the Library Association of Friends, will be 
held in the Library Room, on Fourth-day evening 
next, the 12th inst., at 8 oclock. 


Phila., 10th mo. 8, 1864. Jacos M. Exuts, Clerk. 


46 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RURAL RAMBLES. 


God made the country and man made the town, 
What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts, 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves? 


Thus spoke the lovely poet, Cowper; and 
may we not add, what wonder then that there 
should be a longing in the minds of those whose 
lots are castin the towns and great cities of 
our land, for a little rambling in the scenes 
which God has made, where “ He has set the 
bounds of the everlasting hills,’ where his free 
air goes forth uncontaminated, where ‘‘ many a 
flower is born to blush unseen,” and the traces 
of the hand of man are not visible. 

Amid such scenes have the eyes and hearts 
of some of the dwellers in our metropolis been 
regaled during the past summer, escaping from 
the intense heat of our latitude, and “ the stir 
of the great Babel,” and enjoying on the moun- 
tain tops, and in the lovely valleys, a refresh- 
ing sense of quietness and rest. Beautiful 
memories of these, and impressions made by 
such evidences of the great Creative Power are 
left upon the mind. 

In open wagons with nothing to obscure the 
views of the beautiful scenery, several excur- 
sions were made by a party of twenty. One to 
Mount Pisgah, which takes its name from the 
one Moses ascended to view the Promised land ; 
when he was told that all the land upon which 
he looked northward and southward, eastward 
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and westward, was for the inheritance of the 
children of Israel. 

Up and up the hill sides, and round and 
round the mountain, were we slowly drawn ; 
the splendid views of hills and valleys we were 
leaving behind, filling our hearts with their 
beauty. The last mile of ascent is too steep to 
admit of any but pedestrian travel—but the top 
once gained, we were fully compensated. From 
this American Pisgah, there isan unobstructed 
view all around. The fields lying so far be- 
low, that they looked like the little counties on a 
map. On the east and north our eyes looked 
over limitless distances, the rich green verdure, 
the fallow ground, the beautiful buckwheat in 
blossom, interspersed with dark woodland, diver- 
sifying the landscape, the hills seeming to be re- 
duced to a level, and the human habitations to 
mere specks. Qn the other side lay the elegant 
Windham Hollow, which with its grand ampi- 
theatre of lofty dark mountains smiled like the 
happy valley of Rasselas, and beyond it we 
could count eight distinct mountain ranges, 
peering in one behind another, until lost in the 
dim distance. 

After descending we were told we were like 
Moses. We too had looked upon a land we 
should never inherit. 

Many peaks of the Catskill were in full view 
from our pleasant temporary home. Upon the 
tops of these the clouds often rested—at other 
times they were in the sunshine, whilst the 
mist lay in the valleys. ‘he passing off of these 
fleecy clouds, as they were wafted by the 
wind in their feathery gracefulness, ‘was a sight 
which never tired, and never to be forgotten. 

Another of our excursions was to “the lakes.” 
On the top of a mountain two little lakes are 
situated—one of them is said to have no inlet 
or outlet, and that it has never been fathomed. 
Our course for a long distance was on the 
verge of the Catskill creek, which rolls 
over a stony bed, the water being perfectly 
clear, so that the stones are visible. In one 
part of this ride the creek passed through a 
gorge of the mountain, and here the scenery 
was most beautiful and wild,‘ where nature, 
worshipped God in the wilderness alone.” We 
also passed an elegant little cataract, which all 
of us alighted to enjoy, and found one remark- 
able feature of it, was a small grotto worn in 
the rock by the falling waters, over which 
mosses were hanging gracefully. 

Some wished for the painter’s art to portray | 
the loveliness of many beauties—some would | 
have wooed the muses had the suit been avail- | 
ing ; it therefore only remains to speak in plain 
prose of the beauties so strongly pictured on the 
tablet of memory. 

Other rambles were taken—other excursions 
to the deep recesses of the forest in search of 
wild flowers, &c.,—visits were made to some,’ 


heretofore strangers, with whom there was a 
congenial feeling and pleasant social intercourse. 
For although passing through the gorge of the 
Catskill, we seemed remote from all vestiges of 
living humanity, and although on the top of 
Pisgah, all the sounds of the world were so far 
below us that the quiet was remarkable, and 
one asked “Did you ever know such stillness,” 
yet all around are our fellow-beings, living, 
plowing and sowing, and although eating their 
bread by the sweat of their brow, as in other 
localities, have here comfortable homes, and do- 
mestic and social enjoyments. Their places of 
worship scattered about, and public schools in 
every village. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WELCOME HOME. 
For the Children. 

Autumn, beautiful autumn, has returned with 
its cool, bracing air, delicious fruits, brilliant 
flowers, and many-colored leaves ; and methinks 
I see the children also returning from their 
summer recreation. 

You have no doubt enjoyed your stay in the 
country; seen much that you had never seen 
before; rambled in the woods, sported by the 
little brook and gathered the beautiful wild 
flowers. You will long remember the squirrel 
and the rabbit, the chickens and the goslings, 
the colts and the calves, and the dear little 
lambs that seemed so gentle and happy. Then 
the milk is so sweet, the berries so fresh, and 
the people so kind. Yet do you not fairly 
jump for joy as the door is thrown open and 
you feel that you are once more really at home! 

Do you not breathe more freely, does not the 
heart beat more quickly, and has not every 
thing grown more beautiful while you were 
away? Perhaps you expected to see the flow- 
ers all withered and dead, because you were 
not there to water them; but He who causes 
the little seeds to burst their covering, who 
sent the root downward and the stem upward, 
has watched over and cared for them, and there 
they are, ready to welcome you back. Should 
not this teach us to be grateful to our Heavenly 
Father for his goodness to us, and that we may 
put our trust wholly in Him? Yes, He that 
careth for the birds and the flowers, will surely 
care for us. He knows all our thoughts, and 
will listen to your little petitions for strength 
to do right. 1 know you often have these de- 
sires, and do you not also feel sweet peace 
within your hearts in answer to them? When 
we are so happy as to arrive at this state, we 
can say as a dear little sick girl did, “I am not 
afraid to die, for I love God, and I love every- 
body.” If we could all say so, what a happy 
world this would be! Each one would try to 
add to the comfort of others, and so all would 
be made happy. P.S. 
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THE FREEDMEN OF ST. HELENA. speculated in a single article. I think ina 


year he makes nothing but his salary. Surely 
he is like the man who was offered a fat office 
by the Secretary of War, and would not take it. 
In my next I will give you some interesting 
facts, which will mark the improvement of the 
people.—James Lynch. 

























St. Helena Village, S. C., Aug. 9, 1664. 
To the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Stedard 


A recent ride about the Island of St. Helena, 
which contains probably one hundred and eigh- 
ty square miles, suggests the writing of these 
few lines to your invaluable paper. 

There are doubtless over four thousand freed- 
men living on this island ; and out of this num- 
ber there are not more that two hundred and 
fifty who receive rations from the goverment ; 
the rations given being “rations for destitute 
negroes.” The amount given to this number 
only equals that which sixty-two soldiers would 
receive. Those who are thus rationed are the 
lame, blind, dumb, deaf and wholly infirm ; who 
would be recognized as paupers in our best- 
regulated communities. 

No soldiers are stationed on our plantations 
to preserve order. No cavalrymen patrol our 
highways to guard the persons and property of 
travellers; and though disputes unavoidably 
take place, no one ever moves about in dread 
of violence. 

From every plantation, on Tuesday and 
Thursday nights, there goes up the song of 
praise and the voice of supplication, accompan- 
rn by the clap of the hands and the pat of the 

oot. : 

Many of the people haye planted cotton this 
year on their own account; I hesitate to say 
how much [ think they will in all probability 
raise, yet it will be considerable. Let no one 
say they will not take good care of their own 
crops. In the alleys between cotton and corn 
hills, no blade of grass is seen “to suck de cot- 
ton strenk.”’ 

The moral and social state of these people, 
compared with what it was three, or even a 
year since, exhibits an improvement incredible 
when told. 

The agencies that have been at work for this 
people cannot be too highly appreciated. To the 
General Superintendent of this Island, Reuben 
Tomlinson, much of the present prosperity of 
the people is due. He seems naturally fitted 
for his work; ambitious to do that which is 
right, he never seems to tire in doing it. His 
love of justice is so strong, that to see that it 
has its demands, he will exert untiringly his 
utmost power. Frank in his manners and dis- 
position, he has never flattered the people, but 
steadily pointed vut to them their faults and 
labored for their correction. His great aim 
has been to teach the people self-reliance. Na- 
ture has blest him with a genial bearing—soft 
and animating colloquial power, which renders 
his sternness pleasant. What is most wonderful, 
he has not, like most others, tried to improve 
his pecuniary interests; he has not bought a 
foot of land, or planted a hill of cotton, nor 





ANALYsIsS OF NILE WATER.—Professor 
Veelcker has analyzed specimens of Nile-water 
sent to him from Egypt, with a view to ascer- 
tain the causes of the remarkable fertilizing 
effects which that water produces by its annual 
inundations, and also at what time during the 
flood those effects are most valuable, At the 
beginning of the flood, the water contains forty 
grains of suspended and soluble matter to the 
gallon ; at the height of the flood, when the 
water is of a bright, almost blood-red color, the 
solid matter amounts to eighty-seven grains to 
the gallon. The red color is due to finely divi- 
ded oxide of iron, with which clay, fine sand, 
and organic matters are intermingled. It is 
chiefly the suspended matter which produces 
such astonishing effects on vegetation; and 
the organic matter contained in one thousand 
gallons is stated by Professor Volcker to be 
capable, when deposited on the land, of gener- 
ating three hundred pounds of ammonia. 
“ From this,” he says, ‘‘no surprise will be 
felt at the results practically obtained in the 
irrigated districts of Egypt.” He remarks 
further, that “ his object in relating some of 
the details which were brought to light in the 
course of his examination of Nile-water, is to 
direct the attention of English farmers to the 
benefits which are in most cases likely to re- 
sult from a good system of irrigation.— Eclec- 
tic Magazine. 





For the Children. 
TAKING A PEAR. 


A little girl, with some others, went into a 
shop tue other day. A large basket of pears 
stood by the counter. They were nice-looking 
pears, and very little ones. The little girl took 
one, and slid it ito her pocket. ‘Such a lit- 
tle pear won’t be missed,” she thought. Per- 
haps not; but did that make it right for her to 
take it without leave? Oh! no; and con- 
science soon told her so. She went out of the 
shop with the pear in her pocket, but trouble 
in her heart. The still voice within whisper- 
ed, “Wrong, wrong, wrong.” She could not 
eat the pear, little and juicy as it was. In 
about half an hour she went back to the shop, 
and laying it on the counter, said to the shop- 
keeper, “I took this pear; it is your pear; I 
fetched it back to you.” Her lips quivered as 
she spoke, and before the man could answer 
she was gone. How glad she was. Now she 
could hop, skip, and jump, all the way home. 
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Little children are liable to do wrong things 
sometimes, without thinking. God knew this, 
and put a “still small voice” in their souls to 
remind them of what is sinful. This voice is 
conscience,—a very true and honest friend, 
under the teaching of the Spirit. Obey it, and 
you will be happy. Disobey it, and oh! I can- 
not tell how very, very far you might go in the 
paths of wickedness and sorrow.—C. Ree. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
“THEY’RE DEAR FISH TO ME.” 
A TRUE INCIDENT. : 


The farmer’s wife sat at the door, 
A pleasant sight to see, 

And blithsome were the wee, wee bairns 
That played around her knee. 


When bending ‘neath her heavy creel, 
A poor fishwife came by, 

And turning from the toilsome road, 
Unto the door drew nigh. 


She laid her burden on the green, 
And spread its scaly store, 

With trembling hands, and pleading words, 
She told them o’er and o’er. 


But lightly laughed the young guidwife, 
“ We'rf no sae scarce o’ cheer ; 

Tak’ up your creel, and gang your ways— 
I'll buy nae fish sae dear.” 


Bending beneath her load again, 
A weary sight to see; 

Right sorely sighed the poor fishwife: 
“They're dear fish to me!” 


“Our boat was oot ae fearfu’ night, 
And when the storm blew o’er, 

My husband, and my three brave sons, 
Lay corpses 6n the shore. 


“T’ve been a wife for thirty years, 
A childless widow three, 

I maun buy them now, to sell again— 
They’re dear fish to me!” ? 


The farmer's wife turned*to the door— 
What was’t upon her cheek ? 

What was there rising in her breast, 
That then she scarce could speak ? 


She thought upon her ain guidman, 
Her lightsome laddies three ; 

The woman’s words had pierced her heart— 
“They’re dear fish to me!” 


“Come back,” she cried, with quavering voice, 
And pity’s gathering tear ; 

“Come in, come in, my poor woman, 
Ye’re kindly welcome here. 


“T kentna o’ your aching heart, 
Your weary Jot to dree; 

Tll ne'er forget your sad, sad words; 
‘They're dear fish to me !’” 


Aye, let the happy-hearted learn 
To pause ere they deny 

The meed of honest toil, and think 
How much their gold may buy-- 


How muck of manhood’s wasted strength, 
What woman’s misery— 

What breaking hearts might swell the cry: 
“ They're dear fish to me!” 





THINGS REQUISITE. 


Have a tear for the wretched, a smile for the glad; 

For the worthy, applause—an excuse for the bad ; 

Some help for the needy—some pity for those 

Who stray from the path where true happiness 
flows. 


Have a laugh for the child in her play at thy feet ; 
Have respect for the aged ; and pleasantly greet 
The stranger that seeketh for shelter from thee— 
Have a cov’ring to spare, if he naked should be. 


Have a hope in thy sorrow—a calm in thy joy ; 
Have a work that is worthy thy life to employ ; 
And, oh! above all things on this side the sod, 
Have peace with thy conscience, and peace with 
thy God. 
~~ —____—_ 

THERE are few people more often in the 
wrong, than those who think they cannot be so. 
sna 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
NINTH MONTH. 





1863. 1864, 
Rain during some portion of eae 
the 24 hours, ........eereeees 14 days. | 11 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,...) 0 “ | 
Cloudy, without storms....... 4 9 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term....... 413. 4 o « 





30 “ 30 “ 


TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1863. 1864. 








Mean temperature of 9th 

month at Penna. Hospital,|64.73 deg..65.00 deg. 
Highest do. during month,|82.00 “ (80.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 45.00 “ |50.00 “ 





Rain during the month,......| 0.87 in. 7.16 in. 
Deaths during the month. 

counting four current 

weeks for 1863, and four 

for 1864. 1161 1271 
Average of the mean temperatures o 

9th month for the past seventy-five! 

JOATS, ....cc00 ccccesee Saceesesse casssecaccesaase 165.86 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire} 

period, 1862,....... oecebavecs conckdes decease \70.86 & 


Lowest 0. do. 1840, ..ceccese soveeree00.00 





‘COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


1863. 1864. 
During first six months 


of the year, 31.05 inch. 22.24 inch. 
During the 7th month, 6.00 “« 3.7% % 
= 8th 1.44 1.92 ‘* 
. Sth * 0.87 7.16 © 
Totals, 39.37 « 35.09 “ 


The above exhibit shows the mean temperature 
to have been a little above that of last year, and 
slightly below the average for the past seventy-five 
years. The only striking feature of the review is 
the great disparity in the quantity of rain for the 
month of the two years under comparison. 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 1, 1864. 





/ 
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From the British Quarterly. 
THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE.* 


This volume is the first of a contemplated 
series designed to furnish an account of the 
working of the revenue departments of the 
country. It is intended to do for what the au- 
thor in barbarous English calls “the govern- 
mental industries,” what Mr. Smiles has done 
for civil engineering and other cognate sub- 
jects. Few attempts have been hitherto made 
to trace the history of that great and useful 
national institution, the London post-office. 

* * * * - 
Though the volume before us is not an author- 
ized publication, yet we believe it to be an au- 
thentic one, for we have heard that Mr. Lew- 
ins 13 not only employed in the post-office, but 
has received valuable information from Mr. J. 
Bowker and several other gentlemen connected 
with the great London establishment. 

Mr. Lewins, in his introductory chapter, 
certainly begins at the beginning. He tells 
us Queen Jezebel is the first letter-writer on 
record, and that she used her pen (by the way 
there were no pens in those days) for purposes 
of deception. From Jezebel he proceeds to 
the Book of Esther, from which we learn that 
Ahasuerus, King of Persia, being displeased 
at the disobedience of his wife Vashti, sent 
letters into every province of his vast empire 
Intimating to his subjects that it was his impe- 
rial will that every man should bear rule in his 
own house. The first recorded riding-post was 
according to Xenophon, established in the Per- 
sian empire by Cyrus, who, ia order to have 
news expeditiously when engaged in his Scyth- 
ian expedition, caused it to be tried how far a 
horse could go in a day without baiting, and at 
that distance appointed stages and men whose 
business it was to have horses always in readiness. 
Herodotus tells us there were eleven postal 
stages, a day’s journey distant from one anoth- 
er, between Susa and the Augean Sea. But these 
were not for the carriage and expedition of pri- 
vate correspondence ; they were mere state mes- 
sengers or government couriers, neither receiv- 
ing nor delivering private letters. Inthe high- 
est eras of their civilization neither the Greeks 
nor the Romans had a public letter-post, though 
the conveyance of letters isas much a matter 
of necessity and convenience as the conveyance 
of persons and merchandise. There were Sta- 
tiones and mounted messengers, called Tabell- 
aru, who went in charge of the public des- 
patches, but these official messengers were 
strictly forbidden to convey letters for private 
persons. That nations so civilized and intel- 
lectual as these should have been without a pub- 
aaa aaa aE 

* Her Majesty's Mails ; an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the British Post-office. By Witttam Lew- 
1s. London: Sampson Low, Soa & Marston. 








_ letter-post does indeed appear marvel- 
ous. 

Posts somewhat similar to those in Greece 
and Rome existed in China from the earliest 
times. Marco Polo, who travelled in that 
country in the fourteenth century, describes the 
government post as like to that in use in Per- 
sia under Cyrus. At distances of twenty-five 
miles there were posts called jambs, where 
the imperial envoy was received, and here there 
were sometimes as many as three or four hun- 
dred horses waiting. The Venetian traveller 
further states that there were ten thousand 
stations of this kind in China, some of them 
affording admirable accomodations for travellers. 
But, notwithstanding that these institutions 
existed for centuries, it is only within the last 
few years that a letter-post has been introduced 
into China. 

From modern history we learn that a postal 
service was planned in 807 by the Emperor 
Charlemagne, a service which did not survive 
him. The honor of establishing the first let- 
ter-post, we believe, belongs to those centers 
of trade, and civilization, the Hanse Towns. 
So early as the thirteenth century this federa- 
tion of republics required constant cémmunica- 
tion with each other, and it became almost a ne- 
cessity of their existence that some letter-posts 
should be originated. A line of letter-posts con- 
necting Austria with Lombardy was established 
in the reign of the Emperor Maximilian. This 
was organized by the Prioce of Tour and Taxis, 
the hereditary postmaster of the empire, one of 
whose descendants established a line of posts from 
Vienna to Brussels, thus connecting the most dis- 
ant parts of the dominions of Charles V- = It 
was aot till the fifteenth century that the sys- 
tem of Charlemagne was revived in France. 
Louis XI. established a body of two hundred 
and thirty couriers, not for the transport of let- 
ters, but only for the service of the state. In 
England the riding post, as contradistioguished 
from the general post, owes its origin to Ed- 
ward LV. In 1481, when this monarch was 
engaged in war with Scotland, he ordered a 
continuous system of posts, consisting of relays 
of horses and messengers. By this arrange- 
ment dispatches were conveyed to the king 
with marvellous expedition, his couriers riding 
at the rate of seventy miles aday. While it 
must be admitted that Henry VIII. was the 
first monarch to keep the posts of England in 

!'a state of efficiency in peace as in war, yet it 
{is remarkable that they were kept up purely 
and exclusively for the service and conveni- 
ence of the government. From Camden’s An- 
nals we learn that Henry VIII. instituted the 
the office of Master of the Postes, an office first 
filled by one Brian Tuke, afterward created 
Sir Brian. Postmasters at this time were often 


remiss, and the dispatches tardy, which is not 


qr 


tr 
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wonderful, seeing “that the constables many | post¥or the packet, In one of the numerous 


times be fayne to take horses oute of plowes 
and cartes, wherein °can be no extreme 
diligence.”* Down to the end of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, no further improvemeuts are 
observable, though her. council took steps to 
make the service more efficient by reforming 
the abuses which had crept in during the reign 
of Mary. Antecedent to Elizabeth’s death 
the expenses of the post were reduced to rather 
less than £5000 perannum. The sum charged 
for conveying her majesty’s dispatches were 
enormous. 

Soon after the arrival of the Flemings in 
this country, they established a post-office of 
their own between London and the continent, 
appointing, by the sufferance and favor of 
the reigning sovereign, one of themselves as 
postmaster. In 1558 it was settled, in conse- 
quence of disputes between the English and the 
foreign posts, that the “ Master of the Postes” 
should have the charge both of the English 
and foreign offices, and that the title of this 
functionary should be changed to Chief Post- 
master. Thomas Randolph was the first chief 
postmaster of England. 

The Reformation had at this period consid- 
erably civilized, as well as Christianized, the 
people; and other causes, too numerous to 
dwell on here, were at work, which contribu- 
ted to encourage habits of locomotion and 
the spread of intelligence. But general intel- 
ligence, nevertheless, travelled slowly. Among 
the common people few ever saw a letter. 
Public and private couriers riding post were 
sometimes surrounded by persons desirous of 
obtaining news. The letters of the period, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lewins, were most carefully 
folded, and fastened at the end by a sort of pa- 
per strap, upon which the seal was affixed. 
Mr. Lewins gives a letter from Archbishop 
Parker to Sir William Cecil. written from 
Croydon, on the 22d of July, 1556, of so im- 
portant a character that one or more messengers 
were required to travel night and day to deliv- 
er it at the earliest possible moment; yet it 
took forty hours to travel sixty three miles. 

Curiously enough, it was reserved for the 
Stuarts first to organize a system of letter-post 
communication. It was in the reign of the 
first James that some progress was made to- 
ward this end. Probably the attention of the 
king was more especially drawn to the post by 
this remarkable fact—that the special messen- 
ger, Sir Robert Carey, who informed James of 
Queen Elizabeth’s death, rode post from Rich- 
mond in Surrey, to Edinburgh, in less than 
three days. Two kinds of posts were brought 
into operation toward the close of James’s reign. 
They were known as the through post, and the 


* Letter from the Master of the Postes to Thomas 
Cromwell. 


proclamations of this reign, it is stated that the 
king had created the office of postmaster-gen- 
eral for foreign parts out of England, “and 
hath appointed to this office Matthew de Quest- 
er the elder, and Matthew de Quester the 
younger.” These appointments, however, gave 
great offence to Lord Stanhope, the English 
chief postmaster, and a suit was instituted in 
the law courts, which lasted a long time. The 
dispute was not settled till 1632, in the reign 
of Charles I., when Lord Stanhope retired from 
the service of chief postmaster, and the Quest- 
ers, father and son, assigned the office they 
jointly held to William Frizell and Thomas 
Witherings. ' 

In three years from Witherings’ appoint- 
ment, namely in 1635, he saw the necessity 
for improvement, and proposed to the king to 
settle “a pacquet post between London, and 
all parts of 1} his majesty’s dominions, for the 
carrying and recarrying of his subjects’ let- 
ters.” In his memorial to the sovereign, 
Witherings stated that letters “‘ being carried by 
carriers, or persons travelling on foot, it is some- 
times full two months before any answer can be 
received from Scotland or Ireland to London.” 
He goes on to state: “If any of his majesty’s 
subjects shall write to Madrid, in Spain, he 
shall receive an answer sooner and surer than 
he shall out of Scotland or Ireland.” Wither- 
ings proposed that the journey between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh should be performed in 
three days; and his memorial had an effect on 
the council. In a proclamation of 1637, a 
monopoly of letter-carrying was established, 
which has been preserved ever since in all the 
regulations of the post-office. The control of the 
English letter-office was intrusted to the foreign 
postmaster-general, who had suggested the new 
undertaking. For five years Witherings held 
the office; but having been charged in 1640 
with abusing his trust, he was superseded by 
Philip Burlamachy, a London merchant, who, 
it was understood, should execute his duties 
under the inspection of the principal secreta: 
of state. Into the history of the strife whic 
existed from 1641 to 1647, between the Earl 
of Warwick, Burlamachy, and Lord Stanhope, 
we will not here enter. Many questions were 
left in abeyance till 1644, when the parlimen- 
tary forces having begun to gain an ascendency 
over those of the king, the lords and commons, 
by a joint action, appointed Edmund Prideaux, 
a member of the House of Conmons, and 
subsequently attorney-general to the common- 
wealth, to the office of Master of the Posts and 
Couriers. He was very zealous in his office, 
and greatly improved the service, establishing, 
according to Blackstone, a weekly conveyance 
of letters to all parts of the country, thereby 
saving to the public the charge of maintaining 
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tmasters to the amount of £7000 per annum. 
Silene was at first allowed to take the profits 
of his office in consideration of his bearingall the 
charges. Five years after his appointment, 
however, namely, in 1649, the amount of reve- 
nue derived from the post had reached £5000, 
anda new arrangement was the consequence. 
The practice of farming the post-office revenue 
began in 1650, and lasted, so far as some of the 
by-posts were concerned, down to the end of 
the last century. It was about the same peri- 
od, 1790, when the farmers-general of the post 
ceased in France. In 1649, the Common 
Council of London established a rival post-office 
to that of the Parliament, denying that the 
latter had any extensive privilege. Prideaux, 
while stoutly combating, took care to learn 
something from the rival company. He lower- 
ed the rates. He increased the number of dis- 
atches, and having become attorney-general 
he invoked the aid of the Council of State, 
and succeeded in getting the city establishment 

suppressed. 

(To be continued.) 





INFLUENCE OF THE TELEGRAPH ON METEOR- 
OLOGY. 

Meteorology is a science that has engaged phi- 

losophers for centuries ; but it is only since the 

discovery of the electric telegraph that they 


have been able to make simultaneously and , 


transmit to head-quarters instantaneously the 
results of their labours over a wide field of ob- 
servation. Since this has been done, immense 
strides have been made, and it is rapidly be- 
coming anexact science. This system was first 
commenced by the meteorological department 
of the Board of Trade, in September, 1860. 
Thus the nation of shop-keepers has been the 
first to lead the world in a new and most im- 
portant applied science, which must ultimately 
save the lives of thousands of sailors and bound- 
less wealth to the merchants. The observers 
at the out-stations, which are all situated at sea- 
ports at the British island, are the telegraph 
clerks—a very intelligent set of men. The 
Board of Trade provides them with every re- 
quisite meteorological instrument and provides 
a manual of instruction for their use. In this 
manner a staff of skilled observers are being 
drilled in all our important seafaring places. 
They are instructed to send reports to the 
central office in Parliament-street twice a day, 
at eight A.M., and three P.M., and oftener 
when any great disturbance of their instru- 
ments warrants special notifications, to Admiral 
Fitzroy. These telegrams give in symbolic 
figures the conditon of the barometer and ther- 
mometer, wet and dry; the direction of the 
wind ; the force of the wind; the amount of 
cloud ; the character of weather, and the sea 
disturbance. Thus the chief is supplied, in a 
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er 


compact form, with all the leading features of 
the sum he has to work. When all the tele- 
grams for the day have arrived, the various 
corrections for local peculiarities are made, and 
the condition of the weather is forecast. As the 
knowledge of circular storms is becoming more 
thoroughly known, the value of this daily sum 
worked at head-quarters is becoming of the last 
importance. It is now known that all great 
hurricanes move in cyclones or ovals, in north- 
ern latitudes, giving circling winds from left to 
right, but moving bodily from the south-west 
towards the north-east. These cyclones are of 
all sizes, and they move at a rate sufficiently 
slow to enable warning of their approach to be 
given to outports some time beforehand. The 
first well-noted cyclone was that known as the 
Royal Charter storm. ‘This hurricane com- 
menced in the south-west, about the Bay of 
Biscay, and finally passed off along the coast of 
Norway, sweeping on its way across this island, 
and visiting the west, south, east, and northern 
coast with gales which boxed the compass with- 


.in 24 hours. The passage of this great storm 


has been most accurately mapped, and its 
whole course in every particular worked out in 
the most perfect manner by Admiral Fitzroy 
and his staff of observers.— Once a Weel:. 





GERMAN Economy.—A late tourist in Ger- 
many describes the economy practiced by the 
peasants as follows: Each German has his house, 
his orchard, his roadside trees so laden with 
fruit, that did he not carefully prop them up, tie 
them together, and in many places hold the 
boughs together by wooden clamps, they would 
be torn asunder by their own weight. He bas 
his own corn plot, his plot for mangel wurzel or 
hay, for potatoes, for hemp, &c. He is his own 
master, and therefore he and his family have 
the strongest motives for exertion. In Ger- 
many, nothing is lost. The produce of the trees 
and the cows is carried to market. Much fruit 
is dried for winter use. You see wooden trays 
of plums, cherries, and sliced apples lying in 
the sun to dry. You see strings of them hang- 
ing from the windows in the sun. The cows 
are kept up the greater part of the year, and 
every green thing is collected for them. Every 
little nook where the grass grows, by the road 
side, river and brook, is carefully cut by the 
sickle, and carried home on the heads of the 
women and children, in baskets or tied in large 
cloths. Nothing of the kind is lost that can 
possibly be made of any use. Weeds, nettles, nay, 
the very goose grass that covers the waste places, 
are cut up and taken for the cows. You see the 
little children standing in the streets of the 
villages, and in the streams which generally 
run down them, busy washing these weeds before 
they are given to the cattle. They carefully 
collect the leaves of the grass, carefully cut their 
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potato tops for them, and even, if other things 


fail, gather green leaves from the woodlands. 
Christian Recorder. 


SEA-DUST. 

To those who are unacquainted with the sea 
and the marvels which belong to it, it may 
sound like one of Baron Munchausen’s tales, 
but it is nevertheless true, that ships at a dis- 
tance of many hundreds of miles from any land 
have been met by many heavy showers of fine 
dry dust, ahd by thick yellow fogs, not unlike 
London November fogs, except that they are 
free from suffocating smell, which turns out to 
be nothing more than this finely-divided powder 
suspended in the air, and waiting for a favor- 
able opportunity to descend. The reddish-yellow 
fogs are commonly encountered in the neigh- 
borhood of the Cape de Verd Islands, where the 
dust is also enlonhs They and the dust have 
also been seen, though less frequently, in the 
Mediterranean, on the North African and South 
Europe#n coasts, and even far away in the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic. The dust has been known 
to strew the shores of south-eastern France and 
the whole line of the west Italian coast, at the 
same time that it fell all over the islands of Sar- 


dinia and Malta. Sometimes the fall is so heavy 


as to cover the sails and decks of vessels, and 


to give the sea an appearance similar to that 
ee by a pond adjacent to a dusty road 
he powder is exceedingly fine—almost impal- 


pable. Its color is brick red or bright yellow, 
and becomes of a lighter shade after being kept 


for some years. In the Mediterranean the dust 
is known as Sirocco or African dust, because it 
was supposed io come from some of the desert 


land of the African continent. Butit was only 
supposed so to come ; nothing was really known 
of its history or its home. 1t was considered to 
be in some way or other connected with barren 
and dry land—most probably African—and in 
its wide wanderings over many degrees of lati- 
tude it was identified with the wind which 
“bloweth where it listeth,” and concerning 
which no man knoweth “ whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth.” In the absence of know- 
ledge, or of that scientific presumption which 
is akin to it, speculation was rife as to the 
origin and travelling power of this dust.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 





SOMETHING ABOUT BANK-NOTES. 


In arecent number of an English paper we 
find some interesting facts respecting the notes of 


the Bank of England. The paper on which the 
notes are printed is all made from the best rags 
by asingle firm. It is made in sheets sixteen 
inches long by five inches wide, on each of which 


- two notes are to be printed. The sheets are 


then cut in two, when each note has three rough 
edges and one smooth one. The peculiar quali- 
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ty of the paper has been found the best protec- 
tion against counterfeiting. The engraving of 
the notes has been imitated, but the paper never. 

A quantity of paper, enough for making about 
990,000 notes, is forwarded to London once a 
month; it is delivered to the bank-note paper- 
office, where it is counted, and then handed to 
the printing-office. After passing through a 
machine which prints all but the numbers, dates, 
and signatures, it is returned to the paper-office; 
in this transition state it is kept in store; as 
notes are required, it is again passed through 
a machine for completion ; ps sheet is then 
cut in half, making two notes; the notes are 
counted, and carefully examined by cashiers, 
whose duty itis to reject those which are in- 
distinctly printed, or are imperfect, tied up in 
bundles of one hundred notes each, and five of 
these bundles in one, making a large bundle of 
five hundred notes. The average daily manu- 
facture is about thirty-seven thousand notes, or 
seventy-four bundles of five hundred notes; 
each bundle weighing one and a half pounds. 
The number of notes made in a year will be 
over eleven and a half millions, the paper 
weighing more than fifteen tons. Books are 
printed at the bank, with a record of every 
note issued. Every note presented at the bank 
for payment is marked off these ledgers on the 
day following, the date of payment being 
stamped on the note and in the ledger. Should 
a forged note chance to be passed it would be 
detected the next day in posting the ledger. 

About thirty-seven thousand notes are pre- 
sented daily for payment. They are cancelled 
by tearing off the signature and punching, and 
then laid away in boxes, to be kept ten years, 
If reference to any one of these notes is re- 
quired, by furnishing the number, date, and 
amount, it can be produced in ten minutes. 
Once a month the notes which have com oleted 
their ten years of rest are taken out and burnt. 

Bank-notes are subject to many mishaps: 
they are buried, burned, drowned, washed to 
pieces, and eaten. 

Not many years since, a laborer in taking 
down a hedge-row, came across a small box 
buried in the soil. Upon examining the con- 
tents, they were found to be bank-notes, the 
proceeds of a robbery which had occurred so 
long previous as to be almost forgotten. It is 
supposed that the thieves, being hard pressed 
by officers of the law, hid the box where it was 
found, and were perhaps taken and hanged for 
some other crime, and so their secret died with 
them. 

It is not an uncommon oceurrence for notes 
to pe thrown into the fire along with waste- 
paper and burned. They are sometimes, too, 
used to light pipes, candles, gas, &c. 

Notes have been blown into a river, and 
although the song has it: 
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For a guinea it will sink, 
But a one-pound note will float, 
five-pound notes will not. 

Notes sometimes are left in pockets and 
washed into a complete wad. But the bank 
will redeem them provided they remain 80 
nearly legible that it is possible to identify them. 

A story is told of a grazier who having re- 
turned from market was counting his money. 
The wind took one of the notes out of the win- 
dow, and it was swallowed by a pet lamb. The 
animal was killed directly, and the note taken 
from its stomach, and sent to London, with a 
statement of the circumstances. It was, of 
course much discolored; but being “all there,” 
the grazier got his twenty pounds. 

When a note is irrecoverably lost, the usual 
practice is—if the note be under one hundred 

unds—to make the loser wait five years, after 
which time application for payment will be en- 
tertained. But, with notes of one hundred 

ands and upwards, a sum equal to the amount 

ost is invested in consols, in the nemes of the 

Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 
for twenty years. During this time, the divi- 
dends, as they accrue, are paid to the loser; 
and, at the end of the term, the stock is trans- 
ferred into his name.— The Methodist. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiove axp Meat.—The Flour market is. dull, and 
there is little demand except for the,aupply of the 
home trade. The quotations rule at $9 50@9 75 per 
barrel for superfine, $10 00@10 50 for extra,g10 50@ 
11 75 for extra family, and $11 50@12 for fancy lots— 
according to quality. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are 
quiet and nominally exchanged. The former at $9 12. 

Graix.—Wheat ts dull and prices are weak. New 
Red at $2 18@2 20 for Pennsylvania, White $2 40@ 
255 per bushel. Rye sold at$1 78. Corn is scarce. 

















RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion: -----+++++++- @ecece cooceseces 60 cts. 
Two imsertions: -- +--+ e+++crwececerscerseerece $1 00 

For every additional insertion-------- sateeeee 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof-.-.-- 10 cts. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864, 


ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered; also Vil Cloth and 
Linen, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c., &c. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
Samua. F, BatpgrstTon & Son, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
10th mo. 1.—12t. 1217. 


TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St. 
S have on hand a good assortment of CLOTHs, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 

Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 

10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1865. 











ANTED.—By & young woman, a situation in a primary or 
family school, or as an assistant teacher in a a schwol. 
Address, C. Cement, Paulsboro, N. J. 
10.8—3t. p. f. 10.22. 








A’ APPRENTICE WANTED tw the Drug and Apothecay busi- 
ness, $THomas J. Huspanp, corner of 3d and renee ats., 
9th mo. 24, 1364.—3t. 108. Philadelphia. 





Bmzzves FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boanvrve Scuoot ro* 
Grats, This Institution, bealthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, om the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and Mathematical. education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be had on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 


827—6 mos. 





— ae = om ——— School is 
located Borough of Bristol, on the Delaware River. 
twenty miles above Philadelphia. , 

The situation is pleasant and healthful, and unsurpassed in con- 
venience of access, having communication with Philade 
phia by steamboat, and with that city and New York by rai 

The course of instruction comprises the usual branches of a 
good English education, together with Latin, Fre»ch, Drawing, 
4c. For circulars address Rut Anna !’EIRCE, 

8 mo. 27—+t. f. 0. Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Se 


ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
8d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Joszpa SsoRTLepes, or AuGUS- 
tus C. Noi Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 





Ww; HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street,—A general assortment ofready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. . p. wx.nz. 





aaa VALLEY ACADEMY, for both sexes, will re-open 

on the 5th of 9th month, 1864. This institution is located at 
Coatesville, on the Pennsylvania Central R. R. 38 miles from 
Philadelp! and 68 from Harrisburg. Number of pupils fast 
year, 123. Catalogues address, 

JonaTHan K. Ta’ Principal, 
Coatesvill e, Chester county, Pa. 
8th mo. 13,—3m. npf 1029 enz. 





LIZA P. GAUNT, solicits Macuing Stitcuine, at No. 800 Lo- 
cust street, Philadelphia. 
9th mo. 24, 1864.—3t. 108. 





re SALE, at Clarksboro’, Gloucester county, New Jersey, a 
Desi®aB.e FARM, containing 80 acres; with meadow, good 
stream of water, timber, good buildings, ete., situated on the Sa- 
lem and Gloucester turnpike, five miles below Woodbury. For 
particulars euquire of Wm. Harves, “Cedar Lawn Farm,” near 
the > or THomas P. MARSHALL, Trenton, N.J. 

9th mo. 24, 1864.—tf. 





= SUGAR.—Choice Granulated Maple Sugar, from Somerset 
county, Pa., for sale, (by the barrel only,) at 
Wx. H. Woopwarp’s, 


9th month 17, 1864. 4t.—p. f. 108. 516 Market Street. 





OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miecellany,” compiled by John and Isnac 


Com! oi VOIS.)- ++ ee cece cseesece oP OC Oe er ec eeeeccesesees $7.50 
Senna John Comly, (600 pages). --+-++sseceeseseeeeeees ESV 
Conversations, dc , of Thomas Story-+-+++++s++++eesseeeee. 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully colla’ 





and prepared by John COMLY «+--+ ee eeereeeereccceecs eee 1.00 
Hugh J 's Journal Sereeereeesesesesees FQ 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--. 45 

Cuar.es Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor ComLy, No. 131, 
North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





tener eee eee - 





8mo. 12, 1864.—tf. 





T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Pub Booksellers and Sta. 
e , tioners, Second Floor No’s, 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albning, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 

8d mo. 12, 1864. tf. 





Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boox, PamPuugt, and general Jos Painters, 243 Arch Street. 


cote 








